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SOCIAL ACTION CONFERENCE SUCCESSFUL 


The Social Action Conference at Ind- 
ana University, May 3 and 4, 1938 was 
notable event among the Disciples of 
hrist. While the attendance was small- 
mo than was anticipated, due to con- 
licting events, the presence of men 
‘ike F. E. Davison of Oak Park, Milo J. 
mith of California, Paul Becker of Des 
Sines, Floyd Faust of Columbus, Earl 
riggs of Dayton, J. Edward Moseley and 
~ W. Longman of St.Louis, Dr. Charles 
. Shike, secretary of the Illinois 
suncil of Churches, H. Austin Smith of 
ansas,Neil Crawford of Ohio, Brooks , 
flsam, Salmon and Crawford of Illinois, 
fllson of Michigan, and Barnett, Mullen, 
unter, Bruner, Mills, Lett, Maines, 
Mlackburn, Prather and others of Ind- 
ana guaranteed that the proceedings 
suld be stimulating and provocative. 
we.W.E. Moore, pastor of First Church, 
floomington and Dr. Joseph C. Todd of 
sae Indiana School of Religion contrib- 
ited mightily to the success of the 
thering. Among the laymen present 
re James E.Robbins and Fred J.Stern- 
rg of Sterling,Illinois, Earl Crawford 
Connersville, Indiana, banker and 
cretary to former Governor McNutt, and 
win L. Rickert of Connersville. Among 
e women present were Mrs.Paul Becker 
Des Moines, Mrs. Austin Smith of 
nsas, Mrs. Elmer W.Siegling of Cleve- 
nd and Mrs. Charles Mills of Rochester, 
iudiana. 


Among the resource leaders Dr. F. 
nest Johnson of New York challenged 
ae conference on the principles of so- 

al action, making a clear distinction 

tween the 'church' as a whole and 
Hects'within the church who plead for 
rscognition of particular truths. The 
mect' group must accept the status of 
sect and hold itself within the lim- 
tations which that status imposes un- 
lil it can get recognition bythe church 
feice. point of view. 
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In the absence of Dr. James Myers, 
due to illness, Dr. Alva W. Taylor, of 
Nashville led the discussion on the 
church and labor. Howard Kester of 
Nashville, flaming champion of the 
sharecropper, brought the conference 
face to face with the deep human need 
among this underprivileged group. 


Dr. Taylor and Mr. Kester shared the 
platform at the evening session held in 
cooperation with the University Forun. 


On Wednesday Dr. Roswell Barnes of 
New York led the conference on the 
church's strategy in the field of so- 
cial action. The social message, he 


holds, is not an ‘implication' nor an 
‘interpretation' of the Christian gos- 
pel, but is at the very heart of the 


church's message. He preaches it not 
because it is something implied by the 
gospel, but because it is the gospel. 
Religion reaches upward toward God and 
outward toward one's fellowman. 


C.W.Longman, Floyd Faust, C.C.Griggs 
Doyle Mullen and James A. Crain were 
appointed to draw up a statement to be 
issued as amessage from the conference. 
This statement will assume that the 
declarations of the Oxford Conference 
in its reports on the Church and the 
Community, the Church and the State, the 
Church and the Economic Order, the 
Church and the World of Nations, the 
Church and Education, and the Nature 
and Function of the Church, have laid a 
foundation of social conviction upon 
which the Christian minister can stand 
without apology need for defense of his 
actions. 


The conference also indicated cer- 
tain principles, which it believes ought 
to guide the church in social action, 
named areas in which social action is 
demanded by modern conditions, and set 
forth a strategy by which it believes 
the church ought to proceed. 


MISSISSIPPI TACKLES ITS FARM 
TENANCY PROBLEM 


Mississippi, stronghold of farm ten- 
ancy, has begun to awaken to the seri- 
ousness of the problem and is taking 
steps which may go far toward its so- 
lution. The first step wasa law creat- 
ing the Mississippi State Planning Com- 
mission. The Commission consists of 
Governor Hugh White and eight prominent 
citizens of the state. The staff con- 
sists of an executive director, an as- 
sistant director, and a planning con- 
sultant. In cooperation with the Works 
Progress Administration and the Nation- 
al Resources Committee a study of the 
tenancy problem has been made which the 
Commission has published under the title 
"Farm Tenancy in Mississippi". Replete 
with statistics, maps and graphs, the 
document is source material for those 
who want original data on the problem 
as it relates to atypical cotton-grow- 
ing state. 


Farm tenancy, says the report, occurs 
in every state in the Union. In the 
South 60% of all farm operators report- 
ed in the 1930 census were tenants. In 
Mississippi the tenancy rate was 72.1%. 
This is 430% greater than the rate for 
the nation as a whole and 4% greater 
than the Georgia rate, the next highest. 
In 1930 over 949,000 persons (47%) of 
the population) were engaged in some 
form of tenant farming. There are eight 
counties in the "Delta" where more than 
90% of the farms are tenant-operated. 
Leflore County has a tenancy rate of 
94.7%. Only four counties have a ten- 
ancy rate of less than 25% and they are 
allin the non-farming Gulf Coast plain. 
Only 19 of the 82 counties have less 
than 50% tenancy. In 1930 Mississippi 
had only 1.64% of the population of the 
United States, but 8.5% of the farm 
tenancy. 


Strangely enough, farm tenancy seems 
to increase during periods of prosper- 
ity and to decrease in periods of de- 
pression. In the decade 1920-1930 the 
number of non-tenant farms decreased 
399,539 while the number of tenant-op- 
erated farms increased 209,561.In 1880 
43.8% of the farms of Mississippi were 
tenant-operated. BY 950 aL nedestn= 
creased to 69.8%. The number of tenant 
a had increased from 44,558 to 217, 
5.64. 


In the South as awhole white tenant 
farmers out number Negro tenants. In 


1930 61% of all tenant farms in the 


South were operated by white tenants 
and only 39% by Negro tenants. In Miceal 
issippi the ratio is reversed. In 19308 
only 29% of the tenant farms were op- 
erated by whites and 71% by Negroes. In 
1930 80% of the tenant farms in the 
State were occupied by tenants who had 
been on the farm less than 5 years; 
34.5% had occupied the same farm one 
year or less. : 
In 1930 Mississippi had a gross inal 
come from its 411,683 farms of only 
$166,198,000, as against an income of 
$396,000,000 in New York's 177,025 farms. 
New York's tenancy rate is 14.2% com- 
pared to 72.14 in Mississippi. In Miss- 
issippi the average value of farm build- 
ings is $504.45. In New York it is $4, 
479.31. In 1930 the average gross farm 
income in Mississippi was $531, which 
is 3%) of the average for the nation as 
a whole. A considerable portion of the 
gross income must be deducted for seed, 
fertilizer, and other expenses, which, 
with 50% paid to the landlord (the usu- 
al sharecropper rate), the average Miss- 
issippi tenant farm family had in 19351 
an income of $265.50, minus such de- 
ductions as were made for seed, ferti= 
lizer and the like. Only 1.4% of the 
homes had telephones, 0.4% reporte 
running water in the house, 0.3% had 
electricity, but 19.4% had automobiles. 
The birthrate (1932) was 22.7 per 1000 
population, the death rate 10 per 1000 
illieracy ran 13.1%, the homcide rate 
was 26.2 per 100,000. 


It is a significant and encouraging 
fact that the state with the worst rec 
ord for farm tenancy has begun to stud 
the problem as it relates to its own 
people and its own social and economic 
structure. Effective educational pro- 
cesses proceed from within rather than 
from without and no permanent progress 
can be expected in any situation until 
those who control conditions can be a- 
roused to action. The South has haé 
its full share of criticism from well 
meaning individuals who often exercised 
&@ high degree of selectivity in the 
data they studied. 


The high quality of the work being 
done by this group and the newly organ- 
ized Citizens' Fact Finding Movement 
of Georgia will go a long way to prove 
that the South has both the 
and the will to study its 


objectively and to institute remedial 
processes. 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGES, HOURS AND WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 


SELECTED NON-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


February 1938* 


Hourly Hours Weekly Weekly 

Employment Earnings Per Week Earnings Pay ait 
a a 
ail Trade 4,250,000 54 43.0 Ole 62,8 000 
lesale Trade 1,450,000 . 69 42.0 pane Pe Bi Oe 
al Mining 69,700 Nes Ss OS) iy STE) 1,800,000 
uminous Coal 437,600 sol 24.0 20.60 8,180,000 
ephone & Telegraph 405,000 2o5 38.0 30.20 12,956,000 
els 275,500 ~32 47.0 L5 a5 141,000 
er & Light 297,300 84 40.0 33.60 9,363,000 
‘ctric railroads 189,800 «10 hon 0 32.25 6,029,000 
indries 221,000 ma | 42.0 16495 3,443,000 
‘ing & Cleaning 55,900 49 39.5 19.00 959,000 


WAGES, HOURS, AND WEEKLY EARNINGS IN FIVE SELECTED DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


February 1938* 


Hourly Hours Weekly 
Earnings Per Week Earnings 


+ Mills .514 37.0 $18.60 
andries and Machine Shops ht a 55.0 24.85 
_ck Manufacturing 533 52 ee 
,omobiles 913 28.0 pals o eta 
.8t Furnaces and Rolling Mills 825 CO.” 21.60 


cES, HOURS, AND WEEKLY EARNINGS IN FIVE SELECTED NON-DURABLE GOODS INDUSTRIES 
February 1938* 


Hourly Hours Weekly 
Earnings Per Week Earnings 


nO ee 


aughtering and Meat Packing 69, aie as: $18.60 
Ser and Pulp 623 DM ree Sient®) 
sroleum Refining 918 tery 55.25 
ston Goods Manufacturing his oi 23500 
“es and Inner Tubes 99D oy Hoe) 22255 


*Labor Information Bulletin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1938 


TE: Hourly earnings, hours per week, and weekly earnings are the average for 
> selected industries studied and include all persons employed. 


BUSINESS PROFITS AND LOSSES, 1929-1957 


Figures released by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and published by th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor, covering industrial an 
mercantile companies, 141 Class I railroads, and 71 public utilities, show tha 
the principal lines of business in this country, instead of being on the verg 
of bankruptcy as has been so often claimed, had in fact made substantial recor 
ery up to the end of 1957. Only one (five shipping companies) showed an actua, 
loss in 1937. The leather and shoe industry showed profits of $5,000,000, 00: 
invigs6 "and $4,500,000 in 195/, compared to a net lass of $400,000 in 1929. 
Manufacturers of railroad equipment increased their profits 86%; steel 52%, an 
aviation 50%. Substantial gains were made also by manufacturers of paper an 
paper products, metals and mining, petroleum, and electrical equipment. Of th 
33 classifications reported, 5 made profits in 1937 as large or larger than j 
1929. Nineteen classifications made net profits in 1947 greater than in 1936 
A detailed statement follows. 


Corporation No. of 3 
Groups Companies 1929 1932 1936 19313 
(money figures in thousands of dollars) 
Total oe $3,931,500, $51,000, $2,379,000, $2,453,706 
Agric. Implements 7 64, 5007 26,800, * 46,300, 56,300 
Automobiles ee 517; 000, 27,200,* 317,000, 263,200 
Automobile parts** ley, LI5 OCG, 35,400,;* 88,300, 76, 700 
Aviation 10 2 LOO, 3,500;* 3,200, 4, 80¢ 
Eanes Products 10 48,300; 26,100, 23,500; 20, 70C 
Bouere eee 6 en 200s 13,900, 32,700, 37, 60¢ 
uilding supplies 43 93,700, 2571007" 197200; 84, 50€ 
Chemicals & drugs 36 191,300, 70, 400, 183,000, 185, 400 
peeks & gpa Telc 4s 23,700, 2h,800,* 26,100, 11,70 
onfectioneries 10 26,400 14,800 
Containers, metal : : ; ‘ Sead Le 
& glass 5 Or TOC, 21,300 41 7 
; , 000 40,00 
Elect. equipment 28 150,600, 18,400,* 92,400, 119,10 
Boot products 36 TA Os 93,200, 135,606, 83, 20¢ 
ousehold equipt. sf 68,700, 5,800,* 52,900, 50, 70¢ 
epee & shoes 9 hoo, 3,900,* 5,000 3.50 
Heceamee ys sxtgile 52 73,100, 29,500,* 50,100, 63, 00 
555000, 8,400,* 30,800 19, 40¢ 
Metals & mining 5 174,200,  25,500,* 133,800, 192 
ie dion gee ae 7 30,900, 33,100,* 14,100, 16, hot 
: ce equipment ila 45,200, 200, 29,700 37, 20( 
Eeoee paper products 16 11, 206; 3,800,* 7,600, 11,20 
em fre 41 LSTe-700; 14,600, 107,600, 150,906 
Boe ate publ tpiing 16 19,700, 700, 11,300, 11,706 
Beane utilities*** i 347,600, 239,300, 238,200, 2h0, 60C 
Railroads, C1 ip 17,800, e,300,* 7,500, 9,106 
PP oe ieeat lone ey 896,800, 150,600,* = 165, 500, 98, 50¢ 
x equipment 19 67,300, 10,900,* 26,500 4g, 20 
ap tea chain 5 4, 800, 200, 1,200, 738 
’ a 
Bec ng p) 7,500, no profit or loss 2,500, 2,30 
ee = 372,900,  144,800,* 140,100, 213, 60¢ 
topecco ae : 199) 000, 20,900, 133,500, 122, 20¢ 
Miscellan rs peg ate 118,500, 92,900 90, 50 
| Se 60 91,700, 6,400, * 66,900, 7h LO 
* Losses 
ee Includes accessories, rubber tires and tubes 


¥*¥*¥ Net income excluding telephone companies 


